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lorn Carlos into new activity; whether lifting up his voice
in the ear of tyrants and inquisitors, or taking leave of life
amid his vast unexecuted schemes, there is the same sedate
magnanimity, the same fearless composure: when the fatal
bullet strikes him, he dies with the concerns of others, not
his own, upon his lips. He is a reformer, the perfection of
reformers ; not a revolutionist, but a prudent though deter-.
mined improver. His enthusiasm does not burst forth in
violence, but in manly and enlightened energy; his elo-
quence is not more moving to the heart than his lofty phi-
losophy is convincing to the head. There is a majestic vast-
ness of thought in his precepts, which recommends them to
the mind independently of the beauty of their dress. Few
passages of poetry are more spirit-stirring than his last
message to Carlos, through the Queen. The certainty of
death seems to surround his spirit with a kind of martyr
glory; he is kindled into transport, and speaks with a com-
manding power. The pathetic wisdom of the line, 'Tell
' him, that when he is a man, he must reverence the dreams
6 of his youth/ has often been admired: that scene has many
such.

The interview with Philip is not less excellent. There is
something so striking in the idea of confronting the cold
solitary tyrant with ' the only man in all his states that does
not need him;' of raising the voice of true manhood for once
within the gloomy chambers of thraldom and priestcraft,
that we can forgive the stretch of poetic license by which it
is effected. Philip and Posa are antipodes in all respects.
Philip thinks his new instructor is ' a Protestant;' a charge
which Posa rebuts with calm dignity, his object not being
separation and contention, but union and peaceful gradual
improvement. Posa seems to understand the character of
Philip better; not attempting to awaken in his sterile heart